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MEANING AND FORMATION RULES 


I 


HE philosopher, unlike the linguist, can not evade the problem 
of meaning by shifting it on to the shoulders of some other 
discipline, contenting himself with some more or less correct ob- 
servations on the husks of language. For him the question of mean- 
ing is central, and this is so even if he sees in philosophy a science, 
and not merely the activity of making meanings clear; for then he 
will be concerned with knowledge, and whatever we may mean by 
‘‘knowledge’’, we can not hope to succeed in gaining knowledge 
unless we know what those statements mean, the determination of 
whose truth or falsity is the goal of knowledge. The question would 
thus appear to confront the philosopher and especially the student 
of the philosophy of language: What is meaning? 

Now questions of the form, What is X?, or, What is the essence 
or nature of X? are the philosophical questions par excellence ; thus 
we ask ‘‘What is being, cause, life, love, substance, reality, time, 
meaning?,’’ and asking them show ourselves to be philosophers, 
whatever our critics may think of our answers, which, it appears, 
generally show us to be poor philosophers. For hardly any one 
answers these questions to the satisfaction of any one else, a situa- 
tion which has led some unfriendly critics to describe philosophy 
as the discipline which concerns itself with answering unanswerable 
questions. And we may well wonder whether questions of the 
form, What is X? are of this character. 

It is clear that any question of the form, What is X? requires 
that the term replacing ‘X’ must itself be meaningful, otherwise we 
have no meaningful sentence and hence no genuine question. And, 
obviously, if we ask what the term ‘X’ means it can only be that it 
means X ; concretely, the term ‘cause’ means cause, the term ‘sub-. 
stance’ means substance; the term ‘life’ means life; and so on. 
Thus, unless in some sense we know what life, substance, and cause 
are, we can not use their names significantly; their names will be 
pseudo-names. Unless, that is, we know what the term ‘X’ means 
we can not ask the question, What is X?; but if we do know what 
‘X’ means, then we know what X is; for what ‘X’ means and what 
X is are in a sense one and the same. 
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If this be correct, we can not ask, What is meaning?; for this 
is an intelligible question only if the term ‘meaning’ has meaning; 
and, obviously, if it has meaning, meaning will be that meaning. 
But if we know the meaning of the term ‘meaning’, we know what 
meaning is, and if not, we have not asked a genuine question at all. 

This paradox is very old, and its solution is not much younger. 
A question such as ‘‘ What is meaning?’’ is elliptical; while it ap- 
pears to be about meaning, it is in fact about the term ‘meaning’, 
and it asks, in general, how the term is used, either by a given indi- 
vidual, or by some historical group. We do not ask, then, what 
meaning is, but only how somebody uses the word—we ask for a 
description or stipulation. In either case the philosophical prob- 
lem of meaning disappears, to be replaced by a historical judgment 
or an act showing how a speaker wishes to be understood when 
using a certain term. Ifa problem of meaning still remains, it will 
be the practical problem of determining the best usage for a given 
purpose, and it will be soluble only if those concerned first indicate 
what test they will accept as determining which of several usages is 
the better for the purposes at hand. These tests would give us a 
method of answering any question regarding meaning in this sense. 


II 


In what follows I should like to examine the so-called ‘problem 
of meaning’ in the light of the preceding remarks, as it relates to 
statements or declarative sentences; specifically, I wish to raise 
certain issues connected with the relation of syntactics to semantics, 
namely, the acceptability of the prevailing tendency to consider that 
so-called ‘formation rules’ of a language determine the meaning- 
fulness of expressions of that language. This view may be con- 
sidered as essential to what I shall call the ‘logisticizing school’ of 
semantics. Aware of the vague and unsystematic character of so- 
called ‘natural languages’, these writers take as their ideal of lan- 
guage the precision and rigor of a logical calculus. In the familiar 
manner they give, at least in program, a complete list of primitive 
terms, to these they add rules for constructing new and complex 
expressions out of these primitive terms, and, further, rules for 
deriving from such complex expressions other implied expressions. 

The primitive terms, when interpreted as words, fall into two 
classes: designators and logical constants, the first class itself nor- 
mally being divided into individual designators and predicate 
designators. The formation rules themselves are of three types: 
(1) rules for combining several individual designators or predicate 
designators to get compound designators; (2) rules for combining 
individual with predicate designators to get simple or atomic sen- 
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tences and, in particular, statements; and (3) rules for combining 
simple or atomic sentences into compound or molecular sentences 
using the logical connectives ‘and’, ‘or’, ‘if-then’, ‘not’, and so on. 
The familiar calculus of propositions which provides rules for con- 
structing molecular from atomic statements may be taken as repre- 
senting the kind of language system here under discussion. Typical 
of such rules are the following: (a) as uninterpreted: if ‘A’ is a 
well-formed formula then ‘dash A’ is a well-formed formula; if ‘A’ 
is a well-formed formula and ‘B’ is a well-formed formula, then 
‘A dot B’, ‘A wedge B’, ‘A horseshoe B’ are well-formed formulas ; 
(b) as interpreted: if ‘p’ is a meaningful sentence then ‘not p’ is a 
meaningful sentence; if ‘p’ is a meaningful sentence and ‘q’ is a 
meaningful sentence then ‘p and q’, ‘p or q’, ‘if p then q’, and so 
on, are meaningful sentences. 

Thus, in the spirit of this familiar procedure, we find Rudolf 
Carnap telling us, in his Meaning and Necessity (p. 21), referring 
to the predicators ‘H’ and ‘T’ (designating, respectively, the 
properties Human and Twenty Feet High): ‘‘‘H.T’ is not mean- 
ingless since it is a well-formed predicator’’, and speaking of the 
predicator ‘H.-H’ (designating the property Human and Non- 
Human), ‘‘. . . this expression is not meaningless. It is a well- 
formed predicator.’’ And in his earlier ‘‘Testability and Mean- 
ing’’? in a typical passage we find him rejecting the view 
attributed to M. Schlick that only synthetic and analytic state- 
ments are meaningful, on the grounds that the view leads to the 
inconvenient consequences that the negation of a meaningful sen- 
tence might thus be meaningless, and vice versa, thus indicating the 
fundamental réle played by the formation rules given above in this 
conception of language. 

I shall consider as a fundamental tenet of this school the thesis 
that well-formedness is a sufficient condition of meaningfulness, or 
that Every well-formed expression is meaningful. I do not wish 
to attribute this thesis to any writer, but I think it fairly clear that 
in some form or other it lies at the base of many prevailing views 
on meaning, and constitutes an essential part of the logistical 
tendency in semantics. In my view this tendency when accepted 
uncritically is likely to give rise to serious errors and misconcep- 
tions ; and in the rest of the paper I should like to show reasons for 
rejecting it. 

III 


The thesis that every well-formed expression is meaningful can 
be understood in at least three different senses: as (1) analytic, 
(2) advice or a heuristic principle, (3) synthetic. 

1 Philosophy of Science, Vol. 3 (1936), pp. 419-471. 
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(1) As analytically true, as following from assigned meanings 
of the terms ‘ well-formed’ and ‘meaningful’, such a thesis is a truism 
and permits of no discussion. Any author may formulate such 
statements and rest secure that his position is impregnable. I shall 
not attempt to discuss the undiscussible. 

(2) On the interpretation as a heuristic principle, the thesis is 
not a statement at all, and thus not a genuine thesis, but a dis- 
guised command, advice, or request, thus neither true nor false, but 
only good or bad, depending on the kinds of arguments which may 
be given in favor of this formulation over against others. It would 
appear to be in this sense that Carnap, at least sometimes, wishes 
the thesis to be taken. At least in the above mentioned passage 
he clearly states, when speaking of the proposal to restrict the range 
of meaningful sentences to synthetic and analytic, ‘‘In my view . . . 
this question is not a theoretical question of truth, but a practical 
question of decision concerning the form of the language-system 
and especially the formative rules.’’ And, as has been noted, he 
rejects the proposal so to limit the range of meaningful sentences, 
because it ‘‘. . . would lead to . . . consequences which seem .. . 
to be very inconvenient’’, for instance, to the consequence that the 
negation of a meaningful sentence, say an analytic sentence, would 
be meaningless, while the negation of a meaningless sentence, a 
self-contradiction, would be a meaningful sentence. 

Similarly, Reichenbach, in his Elements of Symbolie Logic 
(p. 25), treats his formation rules as directives, as expressing a 
command or permission. ‘‘The formation rules. . . delimit the 
domain of meaning; i.e., they determine what expressions we wish 
to consider as having sentence meaning.’’ 

It is not altogether clear what is intended when Reichenbach 
says that formation rules determine what expressions’ we wish to 
consider as having sentence meaning. It is probably not true that 
formation rules determine what expressions we wish to consider as 
having sentence meaning. It would perhaps come closer to the 
facts of the case to say that these rules express this wish, are a con- 
sequence of it. For what determines how or what we wish is prob- 
ably nothing so simple as inscriptions or utterances, which are the 
formation rules. But, waiving this point, the question one wishes to 
ask here is what is the connection between sentence a, ‘‘ We wish to 
consider a certain sentence ‘S’ as having sentence meaning,’’ and }, 
‘*Sentence ‘S’ has sentence meaning’’? It would appear that there 
is no connection, except in that special case in which for ‘S’ to have 
meaning is equivalent to our wishing ‘S’ to have meaning. In 
general, it is not the case that our wishes have anything to do with 
the properties of things and a fortiori with the meaning of sentences. 
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What can be said on this score is rather something like the follow- 
ing: We wish to make statements containing the word ‘meaningful’, 
which comes to us already equipped, as it were, with some meaning; 
but the trouble is that the term, like most, has too many meanings; 
it is ambiguous and confused in everyday speech. In order to 
eliminate this source of misunderstanding we define it, i.e., specify 
what we mean, by assigning to it a set of properties such that any- 
thing having those properties is to be called ‘meaningful’, other- 
wise not. Thus if we wish to define ‘meaningful’ in such a sense 
that any expression equiform with any well-formed formula has 
meaning, we may do so. If we do so, then we may examine any 
other expression to determine whether it exhibits any of the forms 
which constitute the denotation of the term ‘meaningful’, or ‘well- 
formed’. In short, we may define ‘meaningful’ as we wish, and 
having defined it in any way it is a matter of fact whether a given 
expression is meaningful, not a matter of stipulation or decision or 
wish. But this, which will probably be granted, will not even 
begin to settle any dispute over the adequacy or utility of such a 
definition. And this is the question that must be raised if we wish 
to discuss the thesis interpreted as a command or wish. But to 
answer this question it would be necessary to define clearly what we 
intend by the terms ‘adequacy’ and ‘utility’, something which, so 
far as my knowledge goes, has not been done to general satisfaction. 

Without pretending to any great exactness here, I think that the 
tendency under discussion is motivated by a conception of adequacy 
resting on the following assumptions, such that any treatment of 
meaning not agreeing with them will be rejected as inadequate. 
I shall state the assumptions and then discuss them: 

In general terms, no language can be given anything like ade- 
quate precision unless it is essentially an interpretation of a cal- 
culus, including the propositional calculus; and, therefore, 

(a) the logical operations of negating, conjoining, disjoining 
which constitute the vital parts of the calculus may be applied in 
any precise language in such a way as to construct new and mean- 
ingful expressions out of given meaningful expressions; 

(b) for any given expression it must be possible to determine 
in a finite number of steps whether it is meaningful ; 

(c) meaning is to be treated as a sensible property of expres- 
sions, otherwise, in view of the inaccessibility of psychological, 
mentalistic, idealistic properties, such a determination is impossible, 
and our language remains incurably vague, unfit for exact sci- 
entific use. 


Without wishing to disparage in any way the important achieve- 
ments of the logistical method, I think a certain reservation re- 
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garding these assumptions may be in order. A systematically 
organized language as precise and powerful as an interpreted cal- 
culus is certainly a worthy goal or achievement if it exists, and if in 
existing it does not defeat its own purposes. If indeed it were pos- 
sible to guarantee meaning to expressions by ascertaining their 
form or the method of their production, this would be a great saving 
of time, worry, and effort. But we must not take the wish for the 
deed. This is as yet, perhaps, a mere program. 

To begin with the last point, namely, the wish to reduce mean- 
ingfulness to a sensible property of signs in order to avoid the prob- 
lem of the inaccessibility of psychological or mentalistic entities: 
Our defensible reason for wishing to treat it in this fashion is simply 
that we may be able to determine whether an expression has mean- 
ing or not; but in avoiding the predicament of inaccessible predi- 
cates it is not necessary to treat meaningfulness as a sensible 
property of signs; we need only designate something which is sen- 
sible with the sign ‘meaningful’. Thus, there is nothing intrin- 
sically meaningful in the expression ‘man’, as there is nothing 
intrinsically meaningless in the expression ‘nam’. The former has 
while the latter lacks meaning, not by virtue of any difference in 
their forms, nor because of any mentalistic accompaniments of the 
first missing in the second, but solely because we have agreed to 
refer to a set of properties by the first but not by the second term, 
such that whatever exhibits these properties is to be called by that 
name. The properties or things bearing them will indeed be ac- 
cessible and the object referred. to sensible, but the meaningfulness 
while sensible and thus accessible is not a sensible property of the 
sign itself, but of the sign in so far as it is used designatively, and 
that it is used to designate, and if so what, is not determined by any 
observable properties of the sign itself, but by the behavior of men. 

The second requirement, that we be able to determine in a finite 
number of steps whether an expression is meaningful, is related to 
that just discussed, for presumably if meaningfulness were not a 
sensible property it would not be accessible and hence such a deter- 
mination would be impossible. But we have seen that meaningful- 
ness need not be a sensible property of signs in order to be acces- 
sible, hence this requirement does not necessarily demand the 
logistical procedure. Of course if the requirement be that the 
determination be of a special kind, namely, by the recursive methods 
of logistic, then the matter is settled ; but since this is the very ques- 
tion under discussion it would be a flagrant instance of begging the 
question. We can certainly stipulate that an expression is mean- 
ingful if and only if well-formed, and on this assumption only 
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the logistical procedure would be adequate; but’ if an adequate 
definition should conform to common usage as much as possible, 
then we may question the adequacy of the criterion of well- 
formedness. ‘Meaningful’ is used in many senses, two of which 
appear important in this connection. An expression may be mean- 
ingful if (1) it has meaning, or (2) it means something. Thus, 
designating expressions—nouns, adjectives, etc.—mean something, 
while non-designating, so-called ‘syncategorematic’ terms—in par- 
ticular the logical constants—have meaning, as functioning essen- 
tially in discourse, but they do not mean anything as do designators 
and predicators; and similarly for sentences: all sentences have 
meaning as functioning essentially in discourse, but only statements 
mean something in the designative sense. It may be granted, then, 
that the logistical procedure is a method for determining whether 
an expression is well-formed and hence whether it is meaningful, 
using that term in the sense that an expression is meaningful if it 
has meaning; but since not all expressions that have meaning mean 
something, i.e., not all expressions designate, ‘well-formedness’ 
would not appear to be equivalent to ‘meaningful’ in the second 
sense of the term, and hence if an adequate formulation of the con- 
cept ‘meaningful’ must enable a finite determination of whether 
an expression means something, as well as whether it has meaning, 
it would appear that the logistical procedure is inadequate with 
respect to the problem of finite determination. And even if it were 
adequate it would not necessarily or in fact be the only adequate 
method. 

We are left with the first requirement that any adequate analy- 
sis of meaning must be consistent with the calculus of propositions 
and in particular with the formations rules that if ‘p’ is a meaning- 
ful statement, then ‘not p’ is a meaningful statement, and that if 
‘p’ is a meaningful statement and ‘q’ is a meaningful statement, 
then ‘p and q’, and so forth, are meaningful statements. But in 
order to deal with this assumption we must first determine more 
closely what it says, and in particular what is meant by the term 
‘meaningful’, assuming that we have no difficulty with the concept 
of formation rule or well-formedness. And this brings us to the 
third interpretation of the thesis, that, namely, which treats it not 
as an analytic sentence, not as advice, but as a synthetic statement, 
true or false. For clearly, unless we understand what is being said 
when the thesis is uttered, and in particular what is meant by 
‘meaningful’ in the thesis, we can not begin to discuss the question 
whether it is good advice to speak in the manner prescribed in the 
thesis treated as a command. We turn then to a consideration of 
the thesis as an empirical statement. 
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(3) If the thesis that every well-formed expression is meaningful 
is to be an empirical statement, subject to confirmation or rejection, 
the terms ‘‘well-formed’’ and ‘‘meaningful’’ must be independent, 
in the sense that a sentence of the form “‘ ‘z’ is well-formed but not 
meaningful’’ is not a self-contradiction. We may, in this discus- 
sion, accept any standard calculus as determining the concept of 
well-formedness. This will not, however, under the interpretation 
being considered, determine the content of the concept ‘‘meaning- 
ful.’’ If we restrict ourselves only to the more prevalent senses 
of the term ‘‘meaningful’’, we can without great effort collect a good 
many such quickly. I choose two familiar senses of the term, one 
psychological and subjective, the other non-psychological and ob- 
jective : ‘‘ ‘X’ is meaningful’’ being interpreted (A) in the psycho- 
logical sense as synonymous with ‘‘‘X’ is understood’’, where 
‘‘understood’’ is interpreted in the familiar sense of felt as imme- 
diately comprehended, or (B) in the objective, non-psychological 
sense, as ‘‘ ‘X”’ is theoretically verifiable’, or perhaps, ‘‘ ‘X’ has 
specifiable truth-falsehood conditions.’’ Both Carnap and Reichen- 
bach, for example, adopt a sense of ‘‘meaning’’ which coincides, at 
least roughly, with interpretation (B). Thus Reichenbach tells us 
in his Elements of Symbolic Logic (p. 7) that the answer to the 
general question ‘‘When is a set of signs meaningful?’’ is given 
‘*. . . through the verifiability theory of meaning, which, in its 
simplest form, is expressed by the two principles: (1) A proposi- 
tion is meaningful only if it is verifiable as true or false. (2) Two 
propositions have the same meaning if they obtain the same verifica- 
tion, as true or false, for all possible observations.’?’ And Carnap 
in his Introduction to Semantics (p. 22) speaks of the semantic rules 
of a language, i.e., those rules which determine ‘‘a truth condition 
for every sentence of the object language, i.e., a sufficient and neces- 
sary condition for its truth.’’ ‘‘In this way,’’ he tells us, ‘‘the 
sentences are interpreted by the rules, ie., made understandable, 
because to understand a sentence, to know what is asserted by it, 
is the same as to know under what conditions it would be true 
. . . the rules determine the meaning or sense of the sentences.’’ 

Now if the thesis that every well-formed expression is meaning- 
ful be interpreted as a synthetic statement, and if well-formedness 
be determined by some standard set of formation rules, as in the 
propositional or functional calculus, and if ‘‘meaningful’’ be in- 
terpreted as either (A) immediately understood, or understandable, 
or (B) verifiable, it is clear that if it should be true that every well- . 
formed expression is meaningful, this is (1) not necessarily true, 
and (2) can not be known to be true, since the thesis takes the form 
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of an unrestricted universal statement; but (3) it is in fact demon- 
strably false. 

For example, if one interprets ‘meaningful’ to mean immediately 
understood, it is obvious that a sufficiently complex but well-formed 
compound statement, for example, one containing, say, 1,000,000 
component statements, will be immediately understood by nobody. 
And if we require only that it be understandable and argue that if 
each component be understood, and if we understand the use of the 
logical constants, then the sentence is immediately understandable, 
we shall be guilty of the fallacy of composition in the argument, and 
there is no doubt that we can construct at least one, and indeed in 
theory any number of well-formed statements which are not 
meaningful in the sense (A) of immediately understandable. 

When we examine the thesis with respect to the verifiability 
principle, an ambiguity appears. We can interpret this principle 
in several ways: A statement is verifiable if and only if (a) it has 
specifiable truth conditions, (b) if and only if it has specifiable 
falsehood conditions, (c) if and only if it has specifiable truth condi- 
tions or falsehood conditions, (d) if and only if it has specifiable 
truth conditions and falsehood conditions. If we understand the 
verifiability principle in sense (a) then a self-contradiction having 
no specifiable truth conditions will be meaningless, while its nega- 
tion, a tautology, will be meaningful. If we understand the prin- 
ciple in sense (b) then a tautology will be meaningless as having no 
falsehood conditions, while its negation, a self-contradiction, will 
be meaningful. If we understand the principle in sense (c) then 
both tautologies and self-contradictions, as well as synthetic state- 
ments, will be meaningful as having specifiable truth or falsehood 
conditions; while if we understand the principle in sense (d) only 
synthetic statements will be meaningful, for only they have both 
truth and falsehood conditions.2 In (a), (b), and (d) it will be 
clear that the thesis will be false; and in (c) it will also be false, 
for it is notorious that some sentences of metaphysics, at least, have 
no specifiable, i.e., empirically, determinable truth or falsehood 
conditions. ) | 

Although in the preceding discussion we have dealt only with 
two types of formulation of the content of the concept ‘‘meaning- 
ful’’ as predicated of statements, it appears that in no formulation 
of the concept in which meaningful and well-formed are distin- 
guished is it the case that well-formedness is a sufficient condition 
of meaningfulness. But it should not be inferred from this that 

2I do not raise the basic issue whether the term ‘truth-conditions’ may 
not be ambiguous here, so that it would be incorrect to grant truth conditions 


to tautologies or falsehood conditions to self-contradictions, as these are as- 
signed to synthetic statements. 
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formation rules do not therefore in some sense determine meaning- 
fulness. For there is little doubt that, generally speaking, well- 
formed statements are meaningful; in fact it would be very odd if 
this were not so, since there seems little doubt, also, that formation 
rules are not altogether free products of the creative imagination, 
determined and limited by no purposes. On the contrary, forma- 
tion rules are clearly given the form they normally have precisely 
because in some sense of ‘meaningful’ most, or at least certain im- 
portant, meaningful statements do actually exhibit the form pre- 
scribed by the formation rules. Thus there can be little doubt that 
in general if ‘p’ is a meaningful statement, ‘not p’ is a meaningful 
statement ; if ‘p’ and ‘q’ are meaningful statements, then ‘p or q’, ‘p 
and q’, ‘if p then q’ are meaningful statements. But the point 
of this discussion is not to deny that given ‘p’ is well-formed, one 
can infer with a certain perhaps high probability that ‘p’ is mean- 
ingful, but only to indicate that it is not a sufficient condition, as I 
have attempted to show above; and indeed it is not even in my 
opinion a necessary condition. 

I have perhaps shown in a preliminary, tentative way that as a 
synthetic statement the thesis is false. I wish now to examine some 
further aspects of the problem. We have seen, what is clear from 
the nature of language and the obvious facts, that the term ‘mean- 
ingful’ is highly ambiguous. And that, even within the limits of 
the vaguely formulated verifiability or truth-conditions criterion 
of meaningfulness, enough ambiguity exists to make necessary 
certain distinctions which will give different senses to ‘meaningful’ 
and hence different answers to questions regarding the presence 
or absence of the property in declarative sentences. 

I should like to expand the analysis given above, and once again 
consider the thesis that every well-formed expression is meaningful. 
We begin, after the logistical manner, with a class of expressions 
roughly corresponding to the words appearing in the most com- 
plete dictionary in existence, and then conceive the class to expand 
to include all substitutes for such expressions, i.e., the same words in 
other media, and all combinations of these expressions. We then 
imagine a sub-class of this class formed according to some standard 
set of formation rules. These we shall call ‘sentences’; and we 
may say by way of definition, and thus analytically, that every 
sentence has sentence-meaning. A sub-set of the class of sentences, 
i.e., declarative sentences, we shall call ‘statements’, the class being 
determined by some specified property or relation, possibly given 
in some specified formation rules of an interpreted calculus.* We 


8 This point I grant for the sake of the discussion; I do not myself find 
the least need for such a procedure—it being sufficient to define ‘statement’ as 
an expression having possible T and F values. 
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shall then say that any such sentence is meaningful,;. And on this 
level it will be analytically true that every well-formed declarative 
sentence is meaningful in sense 1. We next impose a restriction 
on the class of meaningful, sentences, namely, that the terms that 
make them up have meaning, in the sense that, for any term con- 
tained in the sentence, we know how to determine the truth of a 
sentence containing the term. Thus, while both ‘‘ Amsterdam has 
a thousand bridges’’ and ‘‘God has infinite attributes’’ would both 
be meaningful,, only the first of these statements would be meaning- 
ful,, since, as I assume, we are unable, even in principle, to deter- 
mine the truth value of any statement which contains, in the 
intended sense, either the term ‘God’ or ‘infinite attributes’, and 
a fortiori unable to ascertain this for the sentence which contains 
both. 

We next impose a restriction on the class of meaningful, sen- 
tences to form the class of meaningful, sentences, namely, that they 


exhibit no typal or related incompatibilities. Thus, for example, 


although ‘‘Caesar is a prime number”’ would be well-formed and 
hence meaningful,, and although we know how to determine the 
truth value of some sentences containing the terms ‘Caesar’ and 
‘prime number’ and thus ‘‘Caesar is a prime number’’ is meaning- 
ful,, still we recognize that it is different in kind from ‘‘ Caesar is an 
emperor’’ and ‘‘7 is a prime number’’, and indicate this difference 
by denying that ‘‘Caesar is a prime number’’ is meaningful,, al- 
though granting that both ‘‘Caesar is an emperor’’ and ‘‘7 is a 
prime number’’ are meaningful,. And in this sense we proceed: 
Thus a statement will be meaningful, if being meaningful, it is not 
self-contradictory. Hence a tautology but not a self-contradiction 
would be meaningful,. We consider a sentence to be meaningful, 
if being meaningful, it be non-tautologous, i.e., synthetic. And, 
finally, we consider a sentence to be meaningful, if being non- 
tautologous, i.e., synthetic, it be in principle verifiable, ie., have 
assignable under appropriate determinable conditions the values 
T and F. 

The above scheme, substantially due to Professor Paul 
Marhenke, ‘ I call ‘‘the sieve of significance’. In terms of it, be- 
ginning with the class of well-formed declarative sentences, one can 
shake out at various levels sentences having meaningfulness of the 
several kinds, 1-6. 

When we once again consider the thesis: ‘‘Every well-formed 
sentence is meaningful’’, we are painfully aware of the hopelessly 


4 See his ‘‘ Possibility and Significance,’ University of California Publica- 
tions in Philosophy, Vol. 17 (1934), pp. 155-175. 
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vague character of the term ‘meaningful’, and realize that in terms 
of it one can expect nothing but confusion and misunderstanding. 
When we clarify these terms, as above, we find it essential to index. 
And when we attempt to state the thesis under discussion, we find 
ourselves with six theses; and no uniform answer regarding the 
relation of well-formedness to meaningfulness is to be expected. 
Only of meaningful, can it be said, and analytically, that well- 
formedness is a sufficient condition of meaningfulness. In all other 
senses of ‘meaningful’ the thesis is false. In general, a well-formed 
sentence will be meaningful in some senses, not in others. In 
particular it will not always be true that if ‘p’ is a meaningful 
sentence, then ‘not p’ is a meaningful sentence on the same level 
or in the same sense, nor that if ‘p’ is a meaningful sentence and ‘q’ 
is a meaningful sentence, ‘p and q’ will be always meaningful, as 
would be the case if the thesis were true. Thus, for example: ‘‘The 
sun is shining’’ is meaningful,, as is its negation, ‘‘The sun is not 
shining’’; but the conjunction of these two meaningful sentences 
will not be meaningful,, nor meaningful,, nor meaningful,, but will 
be meaningful, ; while the negation of this self-contradiction will be 
meaningful,, but not meaningful, nor meaningful,. And similarly 
in analogous cases. 

It should be pointed out here that if a sentence is meaningful in 
a certain sense, and if its negation, say, is not meaningful in that 
sense, it does not follow that it is meaningful in no sense, i.e., mean- 
ingless. Hence it can not be argued against this analysis that it 
implies that in some cases the negation of a meaningful sentence is 
meaningless, and vice versa, as is argued by Carnap in the passage 
cited earlier, in which he rejects the proposal to restrict the class of 
meaningful sentences to synthetic only, or synthetic and analytic. 
For it will not be the case in terms of this analysis, that, as he there 
argues, this proposal will lead to ‘‘consequences . . . which seem 
. . . to be very inconvenient’’; namely, that in certain cases the fol- 
lowing occurs: ‘‘(1) the negation of a meaningful sentence S, is 
taken as meaningless; (2) the negation of a meaningless series of 
symbols S, is taken as a meaningful sentence; (3) the conjunction 
of two meaningful and synthetic sentences S, and S, is taken as 
meaningless.”’ 

Our intuitions, if they are relevant to a technical discussion, 
require only that the negatives of meaningful sentences be meaning- 
ful (and the negatives of meaningless sentences meaningless) ; not 
at all that the negative of a meaningful or meaningless sentence 
be meaningful or meaningless in the same technical sense. Hence 
if it be laid down that any adequate formulation of ‘‘statement 
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meaning’’ must satisfy this intuition, it is not the case that our 
formulations fail in this respect. 

We can return now for a moment to the thesis treated as a 
heuristic principle. Its justification would appear to rest mainly 
on the view that no adequate analysis of meaning can be such as 
to contravene the formation rules of the propositional calculus, in 
particular the rules that the negation of a meaningful statement 
is meaningful, and that the conjunction of meaningful statements 
is meaningful. If this discussion has demonstrated the falsity of 
the general thesis, and the particular rules, taken as synthetic, then 
the thesis considered as advice is defended on the grounds that to 
reject it is to be guilty of rejecting a false statement; but so stated 
this constitutes no adequate grounds at all; in fact, quite the 
contrary. 

But, as has been pointed out, to reject the thesis, or even the 
general logistical approach to semantics itself, is not to give up the 
possibility of a precise language. A precise language requires only 
that we have methods for determining whether expressions in a 
language are meaningful and, if so, what they mean, and methods 
for determining what can be inferred from true statements; and 
rejection of the logistical method deprives us of none of these. 
The verifiability principle in any careful formulation, or broken 
down into constituent principles, as in the sieve of significance 
described above, suffices to enable us to determine meaningfulness, 


and the body of valid argument forms suffice for the latter 
determination. 


IV 


Most philosophical discussions are of the nature of a comedy of 
errors: we spend our time about equally between misunderstanding 
others and being misunderstood; between uttering falsehoods or 
trivialities. And, typically, when it has been shown that we are 
in danger of error we transform our assertions into unassailable 
tautologies. I have from the outset of this paper refused to be 
drawn into a discussion of the thesis considered as purely analytic. 
But trivial statements may be logically useful and rhetorically ef- 
fective; thus, if one wishes to save something like the thesis that 
every well-formed expression is meaningful, despite the objections 
raised earlier, one can do so by simply giving new content to the 
notion of formation rule. If the rules of the calculus do not always 
give us meaningful expressions, then some others may. Instead of 
the thesis: Every well-formed expression is meaningful, we may 
utter a counter thesis: Every meaningful expression is well-formed. 
We thus dispense with the logistical method in semantics, and put 
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in its place one all-sufficing rule. Instead of the futile attempt to 
base semantics on syntax, we base syntax on semantics. In lan- 
guage, meaning is the fundamental concept; all else is derivative 
and relates to questions of dialect, propriety, and correctness—or 
so at least it seems to me. 


Davip RYNIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


LANGUAGE AS A BIOLOGICAL PHENOMENON * 


S INCE this is a philosophical congress, and Man has been chosen 

for its central theme, I feel that a philosophical examination 
of language should be a suitable topic for discussion. But for his 
faculty of speech, man would be a defenseless animal. 

Philosophy of language is not the same as linguistics. We can 
pretty well say what linguistics are: the examination into facts of 
actual language and into the causal laws controlling their changes. 
Less fruitful is the attempt to give a generally accepted definition 
of philosophy. Mr. Stutterheim, in his book, The Concept of Meta- 
phor, contends that it is altogether impossible to define philosophy. 
Indeed, a discussion of the concept of philosophy would be appro- 
priate. But since there does not exist a platonic idea of philosophy, 
the discussion may turn out to be a mere verbal one. For myself, 
I modestly take philosophy as a science of the limitations of our 
knowledge. Acquisition of knowledge belongs to the special 
sciences. The philosopher, as I see him, is the man with the red 
flag—the railwayman, of course,—who warns the special scientists 
against wasting their time on pseudo-problems, against trespassing, 
ete. 

The philosopher of language is thus fully entitled to inquire 
into the nature of the instrument which mankind possesses in the 
faculty of speech, hoping to find the natural limitations of the use 
of this instrument. This is no criticism of language as such, which, 
indeed, might be considered as self-contradictory, inasmuch as the 
critic would doubt the principal usefulness or validity of the tool 
he uses himself in criticizing. However, if an engineer uses an in- 
strument to test the aptitude and precision of another instrument, 
this is by no means an essential criticism of instrumentality. On 
the contrary. For if he did not trust instrumentality, he would 
not apply an instrument himself to test another one. 


1 Paper read at the Tenth International Congress of Philosophy, Amster- 
dam, August, 1948. 
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If language is taken to be a gift of the gods, made to measure 
for the otherwise completed masterpiece of creation, then there is 
nothing more to be said. For in this case mankind simply learned 
its language from the gods, much in the same way the child learns 
from his parents all sorts of words about all sorts of unknown and 
inconceivable things. Then we could conceive language as a means 
through which metaphysical powers reveal metaphysical truth, or 
try to do so. To the philosopher of language, all this is unaccept- 
able ; first, because of the general rule: probatio incumbit affirmanti ; 
secondly, because this solution places mankind apart from all other 
organisms. Noweverything tends to make us consider homo sapiens 
as just one species among innumerable others. And if we call all 
the properties and faculties, exhibited by homo sapiens in his natu- 
ral and unsophisticated milieu, his biological properties and facul- 
ties, then the tenet that language is a biological phenomenon needs 
no further proof. (To avoid misunderstanding I add that psy- 
chology is just a branch of biology in this sense, since consciousness 
occurs only in living organisms. Hylozoism of any kind, and mon- 
istic materialism, are not worth serious consideration. ) 

There is nothing mysterious about language if we consider it as 
an organic, biological instrument—as an organon to some practical 
purpose. But as soon as we take language to be a means of con- 
tacting an alleged metaphysical timeless reality, language collapses ; 
it degenerates into empty pseudo-descriptions, usually put into the 
negative mood. I only need to remind you of the famous scene 
of the Mothers in the second part of Goethe’s Faust to show that 
our best attempts in this direction do not go beyond mere negative 
descriptions. 

Although I certainly do not intend to discuss the somewhat 
sterile problem of the origin of language, there is no reason why 
we should see in language anything but a happy invention (not 
discovery) of some gifted specimen of the species homo. The de- 
velopment of articulate speech is, I contend, much easier to imagine 
than, say, the faculty of flying. Nobody thinks of denying the fact 
of the evolution of this faculty of flying, even though he has not the 
slightest idea of how it all happened; for we do not know how to 
explain the survival and especially the development of a wing which 
is not (or not yet) fit for flying and which thus has no biological 
function at all since it can not be exercised till the point of full- 
fledgedness has been reached. Not so with speech. We can quite 
well imagine man muddling along with nearly inarticulate animal 
cries, till he awoke one morning to hear a fellow, a gifted copy of 
his kind, singing in the wilderness, as Jespersen would have it, or 
perhaps amusing himself with exercises in articulation which we 
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eall ‘‘lalling’’ in the very young child. Whether man had to de- 
velop the faculty of speech as a means of strategic social defense 
and group coérdination as soon as he descended from the trees into 
the plains, as Mrs. de Laguna described it with so much force in 

the first chapter of her book,? or whether he began lalling just for 
~ the pleasure of the thing, or to draw the attention of a female, or to 
put himself in the foreground as a leader of the tribe, is irrelevant 
for our theme. Personally I believe that man, who is a highly 
nervous animal, was bound to utter all sorts of different and specific 
cries under affective impulses such as wrath, fear, sexual excitation, 
hunger, thirst, or pugnacity. 

Since the animal cry is certainly not without its specific differ- 
entiations, man had not to acquire this faculty all afresh. But we 
have to ask here how the ‘‘meaning’’ of a cry came into the picture. 
The codrdination of specific sounds to specific impressions was not 
entirely new, albeit that it was a long way from the hardly differen- 
tiated animal cry to the variety of meanings which men could ulti- 
mately attach to their articulate sounds. 

If I consider language as a biological phenomenon in the de- 
scribed sense, I do not mean to examine it from the behavioristic 
point of view. I do not believe the behavioristic method could 
teach us anything worth knowing about language itself if the ob- 
servers did not know beforehand practically everything about the 
subject-matter by way of introspection, from which we learn about 
intentions, response-feelings, volitions, commands, sexual excita- 
tion, meditation, etc. Behaviorism is quite appropriate to the 
study of animal behavior; it avoids the danger of anthropomor- 
phism here. But it is a most inadequate method for the study of a 
typically anthropological phenomenon such as the faculty of speech. 
I do not intend to follow Ogden and Richards’ behavioristic exposi- 
tion in their The Meaning of Meaning! As an anti-metaphysical 
antidote all these behavioristic ideas may be very useful. They all 
may help us to see language as a biological function, for behavior- 
ism incorporates man explicitly into the realm of living organisms, 
observable in time and space. But it. does not contribute very 
much to the insight into the problems of meaning. What really 
happens is not elucidated by introducing artificial terms like ‘‘en- 
gram,’’ ‘‘sign,’’ etc., intended to discard psychological data. 

One of the best things of Ogden and Richards’ book is the title 
The Meaning of Meaning. Here, indeed, centres the problem. To 
understand the meaning of meaning, we shall first have to state the 
fact that man, like most if not all living organisms, possesses the 
faculty to recollect impressions, and to recognize on repetition their 


2Grace Andrus de Laguna, Speech, Its Functions and Development (1927) 
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general outlines and even some details. We do not commit the mis- 
take of anthropomorphism if we assume that man does not stand 
alone in these faculties. They seem to be typical for all living or- 
ganisms, i.e., for general biology. It has been said that the way in 
which man succeeds in connecting, uniting, and combining repeated 
impressions of outward and inward objects (‘‘things’’ and ‘‘feel- 
ings’’) with definite and specific sounds, is a purely human achieve- 
ment. I am prepared to take this for granted, although I am not 
well enough acquainted with the inner conscious life of non-human 
living organisms to know whether or not they are in the habit of 
generalization. This should bring us to the question whether gen- 
eralization is psychologically possible without applying specific 
articulate sounds. But other questions interest me more at the 
present moment, and I shall therefore not enter upon the old prob- 
lem of the connection between thought and speech. 

I should like to stress that the codrdination of meanings with 
specific sounds is rooted in a phenomenon of general biology, 
namely, the conditional reflex. The faculty of speech develops in 
the child on the basis of conditional reflexes, and there is no reason 
to think of the development of the faculty of speech in the genus in 
another way. 

What really happens is this. Man receives numerous inward 
and outward impressions. Many of them are similar. I do not 
say they are identical. I only hold that many impressions which 
are, aS we saw, recognizable, and can be remembered, show marked 
points of analogy and similarity. If we should undertake to show 
the roots of the different kinds of words, of grammatical syntax, and 
of general meanings in those similarities of impressions, we would 
have to do no less than construct a complete theory of grammar 
and logic. As soon as man invented the trick of codrdinating 
specific sounds to specific similarities of groups of impressions, con- 
ceptual meaning was born. 

The problem of conceptual meaning should not be confused with 
the well-known theory of definition by abstraction. Once a lan- 
guage has been born, and once it has arrived at a certain state of 
accomplishment, we can do all sorts of nice grammatical and logical 
tricks with it. Our results so far are undoubtedly a posterior: ; but 
we can now interpret as @ posteriori results what has been usually 
taken as the aprioristic elements of language. Kant made this quid 
pro quo. Not so Mauthner. 

What I mean to say is that ‘‘meaning’’ as the codrdinator of 
‘‘something’’ to specific articulate sounds is really nothing but a 
rule for deciding whether a special impression belongs to a general 
class or set of impressions, or not. Of course, the way in which 
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the individual impressions will be combined and compared with 
other impressions is wholly arbitrary. We can go very far in gen- 
eralizing, and obviously the more impressions we combine, the less 
they can have in common. We even can try to abolish the natural 
narrowness of all conscious attention by imagining the merger of all 
impressions into one giant-impression, which combines into one all 
properties that can be perceived or thought, even if they are contra- 
dictory. In the latter case we speak of the Idea of Hegel, or else 
of the Ens Realissimum, with all possible properties, even that of 
reality, which is no property at all. Later on we shall understand 
these fancies as an overstraining of the biological function of 
speech. I may add that the meanings appear to exist in exactly 
the same way as the numbers which, in the Cantor-Frege-Russell 
theories, are properties of sets, that is to say, something in common 
to all sets of the same ‘‘number”’ (cardinal number). This is very 
different from asserting the existence of a pythagorean heaven 
where numbers and numerical relations dwell. (I do not like to 
use the words ‘‘concept’’ or ‘‘notion.’’ I prefer the word ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ in the described sense.) 

Now if we wish to combine slightly different meanings by co- 
ordinating them to one sound for the sake of economizing thought, 
this is a matter of convention or rather of associative development 
of language. We need not follow Mauthner when he declares that 
language does not exist at all, even in one individual at a given mo- 
ment. But we certainly need not consider those associative combi- 
nations of slightly different meanings as the proof of the existence 
of concepts existing for themselves as a focus of meanings. Of 
course, practical and colloquial speech has to be much more lax than 
scientific discourse in the application of the in abstracto stringent 
rules or meanings, which define the classes or sets. Here is the so- 
lution of the very difficult epistemological problem of the existence 
of both ‘‘open’’ and ‘‘closed’’ concepts or meaning. A closed 
meaning is, e.g., a square. One need not be in doubt as to what is 
the rule determining the set of squares. But what about, e.g., 
“‘bald-headed’’? Is this a gentleman with 62 hairs, or with 188, or 
what? The extension of an open concept (meaning) can only be 
decided by voting or a Gallup poll. And most meanings are open 
in this sense. Most, if not all, closed meanings are artificial terms 
of science. But even in science this application is much more 
lax than it should be for really fruitful discussions. Mauthner 
criticizes on these grounds the use of language even for practical 
purposes. Yet he is wrong. Biologically originated instruments 
for practical purposes are never perfect, but this never makes 
them unfit for the only aim the organism tries to achieve: the 
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continuation of the species by means of the self-preservation of 
the individual, the individual always being of minor importance. 
All this holds good for speech. We shall see that the biological 
function of speech was never intended for formal use. It was 
never intended as an instrument for logical precision, albeit it 
carries the germ of formalization in itself, because it has turned 
out that the rules determining meaning are the same as the rules 
determining classes or sets. Therefore class-calculus could be de- 
veloped as a close derivative of ordinary language. But it is 
hardly fair to expect this earthborn organ, language, to do the job 
of an abstract calculus. 
The function of language as a vehicle of truth is rooted in what 
Mrs. de Laguna describes as ‘‘belief.’’ I must refer to the chapter 
‘*Belief and Thought’’ of her book. We can think here of Biihler’s 
division of the functions of language into Kundgabe, Auslésung, 
and Darstellung—expression, impression (in the active sense of the 
word) and description. In speaking, one expresses oneself, tries 
to impress somebody else, and describes something, all in one. If 
we turn for discussion’s sake to the descriptional function we can 
agree with Mrs. de Laguna that the hearer may take the description 
for granted. For the matter of that, no social codrdination and 
codperation would be practically possible if the hearer should doubt 
on principle the truth of the description (information). In science, 
of course, all this is different. But since language is primarily and 
mainly an organ of group codrdination, it is clear that very much 
between speaker and hearer must be taken for granted. That is 
the social (biological) element of belief. Belief engenders expecta- 
tion. If the expectations are fulfilled, the verbal description has 
proved itself true. If not, it is falsified. Even the most refined 
arguments and tests of scientific codperation show this same pattern 
of biological language: belief, expectation, truth (or falsity). 
From this we learn that there must be a fundamental difference 
between truth and correctness, namely, that between a material and 
a formal function. The practical necessity of being not too strict 
with meanings in colloquial speech, as indicated earlier, makes com- 
binations of meanings, of course, even more uncertain. Also we 
can erroneously subsume an impression under a specific articulate 
sound already engaged to carry another meaning. (Think also of 
Kant’s definition of Dummheit as Mangel an Urteilskraft.) I can 
say only this. The testing of the formal correctness of combina- 
tions of meanings has nothing to do with the fulfillment of expecta- 
tions from beliefs. Incorrect combinations might, by chance, be 
confirmed by facts, fulfilling expectations, and vice versa. Demon- 
strations are a matter of formal testing. In the light of the modern 
theories of demonstration I doubt very much whether demonstra- 
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tions are possible by means of ordinary language, e.g., where the | 
method of producing identities is used. Moreover, in a formalized 
calculus every element must remain unchanged (constant) through- 
out the process of testing. Language was never originated for such 
abstract, non-practical purposes. Indeed, the view of a primarily 
logical character of language is refuted by the facts that (a) the 
purely logical use of language leads to self-contradictions, to elimi- 
nate which special formal languages had to be constructed; (b) the 
meanings are naturally somewhat vague and variable, as shown 
above; (c) calculus with words is impossible; (d) some results of 
scientific investigation can not even be expressed adequately in a 
word-language (e.g., quantum-physics, the infinitesimal calculus). 

The biological nature of language, as here outlined, explains 
sufficiently the fact that some special groups of abstracta can not be 
expressed in terms of a language, which is made up entirely from 
palpable, audible, and visible impressions, or of feelings of an or- 
ganic character. Here lies the problem of the legitimacy of meta- 
phors. Considering the fact that Mr. Stutterheim wrote a book of 
about 650 pages about metaphors, I can not be expected to say 
very much about this question here. But I wish to refer to the fact 
that the first users of language (‘‘professors’’) were indeed com- 
pelled to make use of metaphors. Of course the stock of words (or 
sentence-words) must have been extremely small in the beginning. 
The attention of those first speakers was directed only to a very 
small number of objects and feelings. In opposition to Mr. Stutter- 
heim, who holds that the meaning of a proper meaning can not be 
indicated at all, I claim that the proper meaning is determined by 
the first occurrence of the codrdination by way of conditional reflex 
of an impression to a specific articulate sound. One could speak of 
‘a semantical jus primi occupantis. Perhaps this implies that a 
proper meaning need not be exactly the same for different individ- 
uals. Be this as it may, if we take it for granted that the first 
articulate sounds had a proper meaning in the sense just defined, 
the problem of metaphor can be formulated as follows: Were those 
first articulate sounds with proper meanings applied to newly dis- 
covered objects also, or were such new objects always attached to 
newly coined sounds with new proper meanings? If the stock of 
sounds was exhausted and the inventive power for new ones was 
lacking, metaphors had to be used. Apart from poetical and rhe- 
torical metaphors, which are quite another story, I should be in- 
clined to claim that language is intrinsically metaphorical because 
of the situation just described, a situation of compulsion or distress. 

In any case, so much may be taken as certain: articulate sounds 
with their proper meanings must have remained very close to the 
impressions which claimed the attention of man as a natural bio- 
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logical being. This language must have been from the very be- 
ginning most unfit for straying far away from its cradle. Not 
only that we can not expect language to yield information of a non- 
biological character, but it is now also clear why shifting sands 
were reached as soon as one tried to extend the use of these sounds 
beyond the field of their original concrete and finite biological ap- 
plication. Even the terms of science were originally closely codrdi- 
nated with a biological meaning; think of the original meaning of 
such terms as ‘‘atom,’’ ‘‘quantum,’’ ‘‘differential,’’ ‘‘integral,’’ 
‘“‘reality,’’ ete. 

E.g., faculty of speech could easily develop the use of an indefi- 
nite numeral, indicating the total of all single items known, or in 
sight, or reported by others, or that might be possibly encountered 
if one went in search for it. There is nothing mysterious, mystical, 
or paradoxical about this practically finite, indefinite expression, 
‘‘all.’’? As soon, however, as people extended this indefinite ex- 
pression beyond its natural field of application by extending its 
use to anything, even if nobody knows it or can possibly know of 
it, difficulties were bound to arise. One of the finest passages in 
Kant is his theory of Transcendental Delusion (transscendentaler 
Schein) based fundamentally on this overstraining of the indefi- 
nite numeral. In this connection I also refer to the pseudo-mean- 
ings: omniscience, omnipresence, omnipotence, eternity or sempi- 
ternity. Of the same order are the pseudo-meanings, ‘‘absolute 
truth,’’ “‘summum bonum,’’ ete. The old meaning of ‘‘good”’ e.g., 
must have been the compliance of feelings with biological instincts, 
e.g., something devoutly to be wished for, by a family, or by a tribe, 
or a people, or perhaps solemnly approved by taboos, or something 
indispensable for the welfare of the species or the tribe. 

In another dimension lies the unexpected overthrow of apagog- 
ical demonstrations by means of the principle of the excluded 
middle. This overthrow was only possible by going back to the 
intrinsically concrete, natural meaning of Aristotle’s ontological 
principles, which refer to the conditions under which objects, exist- 
ing independently from the thinking subject, can be subsumed 
under the rules of a class or set. . 

All this should warn any philosopher and any scientist against 
the danger that threatens those who venture beyond the natural 
boundaries of language, of language as a biological phenomenon. 
Dangerously far astray is the philosopher who takes a word for a 
ecard left by a visiting metaphysical ghost, and who then racks his 
brains in the vain attempt to infer, from the name on the card, the 
august visitor’s ‘‘essential’’ properties. 


Justus MEYER 
BLOEMENDAAL, NETHERLANDS 
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BOOK NOTES 


A Short History of Chinese Philosophy. Funa Yu-Lan. Edited 


by Derk Bodde. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. 
xx + 368 pp. 


Philosophy of Life. CHen Li-Fu. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. 1948. 148 pp. 


So far as I know, Dr. Fung is the first to attempt to give a com- 
prehensive and systematic account of Chinese philosophy in Eng- 
lish from the earliest times until the present. The author describes 
his work as an introduction. It is in fact a shortened version of 
his two-volume History, the first volume of which was translated by 
the editor of the present book, Dr. Bodde. The first sixteen chap- 
ters of this book correspond in general with volume one of the 
History, which in English translation amounted to almost 500 
- pages. Shortening was achieved by omitting consideration of lesser 
philosophers and by severely cutting the sections devoted to the 
others. 

It was a fortunate act of providence that brought Drs. Bodde 
and Fung together to make available to English-reading students 
Dr. Fung’s conception of the history of Chinese philosophy. It 
seems unnecessary to summarize here the table of contents of the 
volume which provides excellent coverage of China’s principal phi- 
losophers. My only complaint is that although extensive coverage 
was given to the effect of Buddhism on Chinese thought only one 
short chapter was given to the effect of Western ideas on Chinese 
thought. Perhaps Dr. Fung feels that Westernization has not had 
time to modify materially any important Chinese school of thought. 

In the last chapter Dr. Fung ceases to be a historian and pre- 
sents his own ideas. For him philosophy is the knowledge that is 
not knowledge. It is useless therefore for the increase of knowl- 
edge but is indispensable for the elevation of the mind. It tran- 
scends experience and intellect and so must be simple in its nature. 
If it fails to achieve these heights it is merely bad science. The 
purpose of philosophy is to help a man attain a higher sphere of 
living by understanding the universe. This is a moral sphere be- 
cause it is the one in which man ought to live, if he would become 
a full man. He seems to feel that religion will be vanquished by 
science and that such a philosophy as his will satisfy man’s craving 
for the world beyond. This is a negative sort of mysticism which 
one usually associates more with India than with China. It does 
not have within it the lusty belch of a well-eaten Chinese dinner. 
As Dr. Fung is said to be the leading Chinese philosopher of his 
time this takes on considerable importance. Is it possible that now 
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that India and China are competing once again for domination of 
the Far East China will be equipped with a philosophy which might 
approximate that of India? 

It may be recalled that on the previous occasion, from the fifth 
to the fifteenth centuries, when China and India were in contest 
without the restraining controls of a European power on one or the 
other, China’s down-to-earth thinking did homage to India’s other- 
worldliness. India’s thoughts profoundly affected China’s, and 
India’s classics entered into Chinese translations. It was a one- 
way street. And when India and China competed for domination 
of southeast Asia, all of the area was Hinduized with the exception 
of the Annamese region on the eastern seaboard of Indo-China 
which was under Chinese administration for twelve centuries. 
Could it be that India’s other-worldliness was actually more dy- 
namic and more appealing than China’s worldliness? 

If Dr. Fung is representative of much of modern Chinese think- 
ing the next decade should prove a most fascinating period to watch 
as India and China face one another once again. 

In this connection the Philosophy of Life of Dr. Chen, whose 
book in the Chinese edition sold over 250,000 copies, is of particu- 
lar interest. Does his popular book represent a philosophy which 
would find approval of Dr. Fung? I .can’t.speak for Dr. Fung, 
but as an outsider reading their written words it strikes me they 
have a lot in common. Dr. Chen stresses the spiritual factor in 
the development of a man and of a race. His dedication of his 
volume to Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman is further evidence in this 
direction. However, for him the spiritual has social ends. He be- 
lieves in the importance of developing solidary relations, collective 
life, and collective evolution as the center of a culture. With him, 
the highest aim of human life is harmony and codperation among 
the peoples of the world. Dr. Chen seems to be more in the tradi- 
tional Chinese pattern than Dr. Fung. However, the spiritual 
understanding emphasized by Dr. Fung would seem to be essential 
to the collective harmony of Dr. Chen. Both stress matters of the 
spirit and relegate the scientific to a lesser level. Dr. Chen would 
have a man improve himself to be the best man, in spirit and under- 
standing, of which he is capable. But he goes further and says 
that individuals should not exist for themselves but for the whole, 
collectively. Individuals should progress in order to contribute to 
the progress of the group. Dr. Chen regards such a harmonious 
state in which there would be the maximum amount of goodness for 
the greatest number of people as the highest type of democracy 
possible. It seems unlikely that Dr. Fung could subscribe to such 
thinking. 

K. P. L. 
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Il secolo XX. MicueteF.Sctacca. (Storia della filosofia italiana, 
23.) 2nd edition, 2 vols. Milano: Bocca. 1947. 900 pp. 
1500 lire. 


Fulosofiche si confessano. GrusEpPpeE M.Sciacca. Messina: D’Anna. 
1948. 243 pp. 650 lire. 


Dr. Michele F. Sciacca, the active professor of the history of phi- 
losophy in the University of Genoa, has contributed effectively to 
modern philosophy by his exact, complete, painstaking account of 
all Italian philosophers who wrote from the beginning of this cen- 
tury until now. Anybody who wishes to acquire a working knowl- 
edge of the latest forms of European thought should consult these 
two volumes. The bibliography (about 200 pages) lists every book 
of philosophical importance which has been published in Italy in 
these forty-seven years. 

A great merit of Professor Sciacca’s account is its unconvention- 
ality. Personally he is inclined to a Catholic point of view but this 
does not lead him to give undue importance to Neo-Scholastic writ- 
ers. His exposition begins with the Italian pragmatists—a little 
known current in Italian philosophy which nevertheless merits re- 
call as it had a certain influence on Italian culture at the beginning 
of this century, although it disappeared completely later on. As to 
the main trends in Italian thought they may be classified roughly 
under three heads: idealism, Catholic philosophies, special forms of 
realism. Professor Sciacca shows skill and good sense in classify- 
ing in a clear and persuasive way the many ramifications and aspects 
of these trends so that his account of the individual ideas of each 
philosopher may be considered as fair and conclusive. The clamor- 
ous success of idealistic philosophies in the years between the two 
World Wars and the time-serving obsequiousness towards them on 
the part of the Italian learned is apt to conceal that Italian thought 
in this period was full and rich in other lines of thought as well. 
Professor Sciacca, by not bowing to the prevailing fashion, is able 
to show the great variety to be found in less known and publicized 
writers. 

More modest is the scope of the second book, a collection of the 
opinions of university professors of philosophy born in Southern 
Italy as described by themselves. These confessions give sometimes 
an unpleasing impression of amateurishness and superficiality. 

From both accounts certain broad lines of development seem to 
emerge. Idealism as represented by Croce and Gentile is not dead. 
There are many first-rate philosophers who keep faith in their orig- 
inal idealism with a touching loyalty, without being discouraged by 
changed fashions and the political disgrace unjustly connected 
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with idealism. And it is Gentile’s rather than Croce’s which is still 
considered as a living philosophy to be studied and developed. The 
worldwide fame of Croce and the comparative obscurity of Gen- 
tile’s name does not seem to influence the basically sound judgment 
of authoritative Italian philosophers who do not consider Croce’s 
as an important contribution to philosophy. It seems indeed that 
the unjustified murder of Gentile at the hands of a Communist 
squad has renewed the respect for his philosophical work. 

Existentialism is the prevailing fashion. Many find in it a good 
excuse for writing about philosophy without sound preparation. 
Older philosophers try to clothe their former outlook in an existen- 
tialist garb. 

Symbolic logic (which by the way found in Italy important con- 
tributors at the beginning of the century), new positivism, etc., and 
in general modern American and British philosophy begin to in- 
terest Italian thinkers, but hitherto they have been known mostly 
by hearsay. Writers who profess to accept these lines of thought 
seem to pay them only lip-service. 

M. M. R. 


La filosofia ebraica. ERMENEGILDO BeERTOLA. (Storia universale 
della filosofia, 13.) Milan: Bocca. ' 1947. 213 pp. 400 lire. 


In the universal history of philosophy which is being published 
by Bocca a volume on Jewish thought was certainly necessary. 
Unfortunately Mr. Bertola’s contribution is amateurish and not 
based on a sound acquaintance either with Jewish texts or with the 
history of philosophy in general. The account of Jewish thinkers 
is never derived from original writings but always at second or 
third hand. The bibliography is insufficient, and even the hand- 
books and monographs quoted are not always used fully and skil- 
fully ; for instance, in the account of the Pharisees, based on R. 
Travers Hertford’s outstanding monograph, Mr. Bertola is one of 
those who fail to take into account (p. 49) R. Travers Hertford’s 
discussion of the origin and meaning of the name ‘‘Pharisee.’’ 
Likewise, Mr. Bertola’s conception of Philo’s position (p. 32) is 
strangely blind to the real political and social purport of his teach- 
ing which is now a matter of common knowledge. As to the Kab- 
bala (pp. 174 ff.) Mr. Bertola evidently never read the Jezirah (of 
which there is even a sound Italian translation by the well-known 
scholar, S. Savini of Florence) nor did he know the further develop- 
ments which lately (at the end of the first World War) inspired 
such a wealth of literature as that due to Meyrink, Werfel, etc. 

The book is a series of disjointed notes and accounts, ordered 
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only superficially according to epoch and trend. The excessive 

number of printer’s errors both in the text and in the bibliography 

contributes to make the first obscure and the second useless. 

Reflections on the Philosophy of Sir Arthur Eddington. With an 
Introduction by C. E. Raven. (The First Arthur Stanley Ed- 
dington Memorial Lecture, November 4, 1947.) A. D. RrrcHiE. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1948. ix + 38 pp. $.60. 


In this lecture Professor Ritchie offers a sympathetic though 
critical interpretation of Eddington’s philosophy of science, and 
sketches some views of his own on the subject. The author believes 
that Eddington’s ideas have been misunderstood by most of his 
critics, especially by the late Miss Stebbing; and he defends Ed- 
dington’s insistence on the a priori or epistemic determinants of 
scientific theory : ‘‘Truth is true because it conforms to reality, but 
knowledge is not passive recipience and its conformity to reality is 
not to be discovered by inspection from without, since there is no 
‘without’ to inspect from.’’ Professor Ritchie pays special tribute 
to Eddington’s cosmological speculations, for he believes that since 
the character of everything depends on its relations to other things, 
there must be universal relations (the concern of cosmological the- 
ory) between various parts of the cosmos and the whole of it. He 
also maintains that there are things in the world which can not be 
explored by the methods of physics; and since he regards the pres- 
ent and future as something incomplete and describable only in 
terms of ‘‘will’’ and choice, he assigns to living processes (and to 
mind and spirit as well) a status codrdinate and even ‘‘superordi- 
nate’’ to the non-living. The sole comment which the present re- 
viewer permits himself to make on all this is that if Eddington 
meant to say what Professor Ritchie now finds in his writings, it is 
a pity he did not say it. 


E. N. 


Introduction to Philosophy. Louis De RAEYMAEKER. Translated 
by Harry MeNeill. (Introductory Volume of the Philosophical 
Series of the Higher Institute of Philosophy, University of 
Louvain, Belgium.) New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. Lon- 
don: B. Herder. 1948. xi+ 297 pp. $4.00. 


After many years of teaching at Louvain, Canon De Raey- 
maeker published in 1938 his introduction to philosophy, which 
Dr. MeNeill of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, has now translated 
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in a revised and expanded form. Few Catholic textbooks are as 
explicit concerning the relation between philosophy and theology 
as this one, which declares: 


In the hierarchy of human disciplines theology occupies a higher rank 
than philosophy both by reason of the object of its study, which is super- 
natural, and because the formal reason which guarantees its truth is the 
infallible word of God. Accordingly, philosophy cannot without error con- 
tradict revealed truth or conclusions properly established in theology, for the 
same thing cannot be simultaneously truth and false, acceptable in philosophy 
and erroneous in theology. Theology constitutes, therefore, a negative norm 
for philosophy in the sense that it indicates that certain theses, which would 
imply the negation of sufficiently established theological truths, must be 
rejected. [Italics in the original, p. 21.] 


At the same time, philosophy is said to be, ‘‘by definition, a com- 
plete view of reality. It seeks the ultimate reason for things.’’ 
But it operates only ‘‘in the natural order,’’ where its explanations 
‘‘are final and absolute’’ (p. 25). In this restricted sphere, ‘‘it is 
to be noted that the Church does not impose the system of St. 
Thomas, nor any of his theories, upon the faithful. In no way 
does she claim infallibility for the Angelic Doctor’’ (p. 172). In- 
deed, ‘‘the Thomist whose mission it is to preserve and follow the 
ideal of his master, must be therefore a Neo-Scholastic, a Neo- 
Thomist’’ (italics in the original, p.“178). Over a third of the 
book’s pages are occupied by a survey of philosophic organizations 
and writings, two bibliographical appendices dealing with the 
works of Aquinas, and a topical index. 
H. A. L. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Volume LVIII, Number 3. De- 
fending Common Sense: Norman Malcolm. A Naturalistic Analy- 
sis of Duty: Jan McGreal. Diodorean Implication: Benson Mates. 
Discussion—Are All Signs Signs? P. D. Wienpahl. Carnap’s Se- 
mantics: Max Black. Who Are ‘‘We’’? A Discussion of Carritt’s 
Ethical and Political Thinking: A. E. Murphy. 

Eruics. Volume LIX, Number 3. Philosophy and Freedom 
in the City of Man: Richard McKeon. An Approach to an Ethics 
of Democracy: Marten ten Hoor. The Status of Ethics: HE. E. 
Harris. Outlines of a Relational Theory of Value: D. W. Gotshalk. 
On the Importance of the Miserable Man: M. R. Kadish. The Vital 
Impulse and Spiritual Aspiration: Warner Monroe; Discussion— 
The Psychological Approach to Politics: Alan Gewirth. 
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Harold Arthur Prichard. 1871-1947. Reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XXXIII. London: Geof- 
frey Cumberlege. New York: Oxford University Press. 1949. 20 
pp. 4/6. $1.50. 

Handbook of Philosophy. From the Short Philosophy Diction- 
ary by M. Rosenthal and P. Yudin. Edited and Adapted by How- 
ard Selsam. Translated from the Russian. New York: Inter- 
national Publishers. 1949. 128 pp. $2.00. 

The first eleven numbers of the Bibliographische Einfiihrungen 
in das Studium der Philosophie have appeared, under the editorship 
of I. M. Bochenski. Bern: A. Francke. 1948. No. 1—Allgemeine 
Philosophische Bibliographie by I. M. Bochenski and F. Monte- 
leone (42 pp.); No. 2—Amerikanische Philosophie by Ralph B. 
Winn (32 pp.) ; No. 3—Symbolische Logik und Grundlegung der 
exakten Wissenschaften by E. W. Beth (28 pp.) ; No. 4—Kierke- 
gaard by Régis Jolivet (33 pp.) ; No. 5—Antike Philosophie by Olof 
Gigon (52 pp.) ; No. 6—Arabische Philosophie by P. J. De Menasce 
(49 pp.) ; No. 7—Italienische Philosophie du Gegenwart by Michele 
Federico Sciacca (36 pp.) ; No. 8—Aristoteles by M. D. Philippe (48 
pp.) ; No. 9—Franzésische Existenzphilosophie by Régis Jolivet (36 
pp.) ; No. 10—Augustinus by Michele Federico Sciacca (32 pp.) ; 
No. 11—Der logische Politivismus by Karl Diirr (24 pp.). 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We learn with regret of the death on May 1, 1949, of Henry Reid 
MacCallum, Professor of Philosophy at the University - Toronto, 
at Bracebridge, Ontario. His age was 51. 





